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Eine alte Anweisung Choral zu Singen. 


Die feine und gebildete Weise der Ge- 
sangsausfiihrung hat ihren Namen von 
urbanus (stadtisch) und urbanitas, im Ge- 
gensatze zu rusticus (baurisch) und rusti- 
citas, weil in der Regel die Stadtleute fei- 
nere Manieren an sich haben als die Land- 
leute. Nun ist freilich der Mensch von Na- 
tur mit so vielen Rusticitaten behaftet, dass 
es unmOglich ist, sie alle aufzuzahlen; aber 
die bemerkbarsten und am haufigsten vor- 
kommenden sollen hier der Reihe nach ge- 
nannt werden, behufs ihrer Vermeidung; 
denn man kann das Schlechte nicht vermei- 
den, wenn man es nicht erkennt. Auch 
wird zu_ solcher Vermeidung  fleissige 
Selbstpriifung nothig sein, welche ja in allen 
unsern Agenden vorgeschrieben ist, sowie 
Gewissenhaftigkeit und Treue. (Citat aus 
Jeremias 48: Verflucht sei, der des Herrn 
Werk lassig thut.) Wer also schon und er- 
baulich singen will, der gehe nie unauf- 
merksam und unbedacht heran, sondern 
priife sich selbst und seine Stimme; so wird 
er um so eher die Unschonheiten vermeiden, 
welche jetzt aufgezahlt werden sollen. 

a) Die erste Unsitte ist die Anfiigung 
eines h an Vokale in Worten, die gar kein 
h haben; so z. B. in Kyri-e e-leison, wo man 
unzahlig oft singen hért he, he, he, nach Art 
der Metzger, wenn sie ihre Hammel auf 
die Weide treiben. Ebenso hort man tau- 
sendfach ein ha ha, ho ho in Worten, wel- 
che durchaus kein h in sich hoben. Das 
kann man fiiglich nicht ein feines und ge- 
bildetes Singen nennen, sondern ich be- 
zeichne das als “baurisch.” 

b) Eine zweite Unart (jedes Mal rustici- 
tas) ist das Singen durch die Nase, welches 
die Stimme sehr unsch6n macht. Und da 
unter den verschiedenen k6rperlichen Or- 
ganen, welche bei der Hervorbringung der 
menschlichen Stimme mitwirken, die Nasen- 
locher nirgends mit aufgezahlt werden, so 
ist es ein nicht geringes Zeichen von Bil- 
dungsmangel, wenn Jemand nicht zufrieden 
ist mit dem Munde und den sonstigen 
Werkzeugen, sondern die Stimme durch die 
Nasenlécher hervorbringt. 


c) Eine andere baurische Manier ist das 
undeutliche Aussprechen der Vokale, wo- 
durch der Gesang fiir die Zuh6rer unver- 
standlich wird. Hierin sind die meisten 
Kleriker zu tadeln, denn sie singen, als ob 
sie Brei (pulmentum) im Munde hatten 
und machen zwischen e und i, zwischen u 
und o kaum einen Unterschied. So habe ich 
anstatt Dominus vobiscum (Der Herr sei 
mit euch) oft singen héren vabiscum; an- 
statt Oremus (Lasst uns beten) Aremus 
(Lasst uns ackern), so dass ich zu den 
Nachststehenden sagte: “Nein, ackern wol- 
len wir jetzt nicht.” Und in der That, von 
Frankfurt bis nach Coblenz, und von da 
wieder bis gen Trier habe ich haufig die 
Wahrnehmung gemacht, besonders bei 
Schulern, dass sie die Laute e und i nicht 
deutlich aussprechen und nicht klar von 
einander unterscheiden. Hiervon sollten 
billig die Rectoren sie taglich abgewohnen, 
damit sie diesen Fehler nicht bis ins Alter 
beibehalten. 


d) Eine andere Unsitte ist die, den Ton 
eines Vocals, der unter einer Reihe von 
Noten auszuhalten und somit lang zu deh- 
nen ist, nicht in seiner Identitat zu bewah- 
ren, sondern wahrend des Singens zu an- 
dern und mannigfach zu variiren. Das klingt 
sehr schlecht; und doch ist dieser Fehler 
sehr allgemein, wie man das taglich wahr- 
nehmen kann. 


e) Ein sehr tibles Zeichen von Bildungs- 
mangel ist das garstige Herauf- und Her- 
unterziehen im Gesange. Das eine wie das 
andere ist um so hasslicher, je bemerkbarer 
es sich macht, weil es dann in hohem Grade 
storend ist. Denn es verdirbt den richtigen 
Gesang der andern, gleichwie eine miss- 
gestimmte Saite den ganzen Ton eines Cla- 
vicords. Wer diesen auffallenden Fehler 
an sich hat, sollte lieber des Singens sich 
ganzlich enthalten, bis er Abhilfe geschafft 
hat; und das darf nicht versdumt werden, 
solange noch Hoffnung auf Abhilfe vorhan- 
den ist. 


f) Eine andere tible Angewohnheit ist 
das heftige Herausstossen und Herauspres- 
sen der Stimme, welches die Schonheit und 
Lieblichkeit des Gesanges in hohem Masse 
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beeintrachtigt. (Citat aus dem Propheten 
Michaas Kap. 2: Cantabitur canticum cum 
suavitate.) Ich kenne Personen, welche vor 
Andern im Gesange wohl unterrichtet sind, 
aber durch jenen Fehler all ihr Singen ver- 
derben, wie sehr sie auch iiberzeugt sind, 
dass sie gut singen. Es ist ihnen nie ange- 
deutet worden, wie tadelnswerth jene Ma- 
nier ist. 


g) Eine besonders auffallende Roheit 
(immer rusticitas) ist es, wenn man die 
hohen Tone mit starker Stimme, ja aus vol- 
ler Lunge singt. Und namentlich wenn es 
von Personen geschieht, welche von Natur 
dicke, posaunenmiassige Stimmen haben, 
so ist das eine grosse Stérung fiir den 
ganzen Chorgesang und hort sich an, als ob 
einige Ochsenstimmen zwischen den San- 
gern sich befanden. Und dennoch habe ich 
es in einem namhaften Collegium gehort, 
dass Sanger mit vollen, dicken Stimmen in 
den hohen Tonen dermassen aus Leibes- 
kraften schrieen, dass man meinte, sie woll- 
ten die Chorfenster zersprengen oder aus 
ihren Fugen riicken. Ich muss gestehen, 
dass ich tiber dieses ungebildete Wesen 
mich nicht wenig gewundert habe und da- 
durch veranlasst worden bin, den folgenden 
Reim zu machen: 


Ut boves in pratis, 
Sic vos in choro boatis.* 
( Fortsetzung folgt. ) 





Music and Liturgy. 
(Concluded) 


All the rest merely begs the question— 
whether the music should be homophonous 
(in plain harmony) or polyphonic (contra- 
puntal), Gregorian or figured, with motives 
taken from Gregorian or not; and whether 
the Gregorian should be accompanied or 
not; whether the music be vocal or instru- 
mental, superintended by laymen or clerics; 
whether the choir is near the altar or far 
from it, and the like—all these things are 
of secondary importance, because the litur- 
gical character of Church music does not 
depend upon them. It depends upon the 
rendering -of the text—the liturgical words 
—at the right moment and in the right way. 
Consequently, the music is ecclesiastical 
and liturgical when it renders the liturgi- 
cal text in the way required by the liturgi- 
cal action, and suited to a Divine Service, 





*Deutsch etwa so: 


Gleichwie auf der Wiese die Rinder 
So briillt ihr im Chore nicht minder. 


especially to a sacrifice, which is in its es- 
sence the same as the sacrifice on the cross; 
therefore everything theatrical and secular 
must be excluded. This answers the ques- 
tion asked by all the world, what music is 
ecclesiastical? though many have said it 
cannot be answered properly. The liturgi- 
cal character of Church music cannot be 
destroyed in theory, so long as the Church 
commands that the choir shall materially 
affect the action by the rendering of the 
words put before it. Of course, if the Credo 
is sung during the offertory, if the Introit, 
Gradual, Communio, etc., etc., are omitted, 
the liturgical character of the music is de- 
stroyed (in praxi) ; but the liturgical action 
is disturbed against the will of the Church 
(and this is a sin) ; the sacrifice itself is not 
endangered, but the solemnity is. 

Church music, then, was never in the po- 
sition of an ornament, and it never will be 
in this position, for no ornament has ma- 
terial influence on the liturgical action; but 
music has. The Church authorities did not 
admit the contrapuntal works of Palestrina 
and others in view of edification only—they 
admitted these works because they did not 
disturb the liturgical action; but aided it, 
for they confined themselves to the li- 
turgy and the requirements above referred 
to. Moreover, it is utterly wrong to say 
that “our present Church music, even if 
Gregorian be employed, is no longer litur- 
gical music.” It is true that there is a great 
deal of unliturgical music in existence, but 
it must not exist, and there are choirs where 
it does not exist, where, therefore, the “choir 
forms with the priest one body.” We com- 
posers must not write unliturgical music; 
we can do better, and be as liturgical as the 
old masters. Only we must learn how to do 
it. The Church has, it is true, given no 
command that only Gregorian shall be sung, 
but she has commanded that it shall be sung 
at all events in Advent and Lent, etc., etc., 
and I have advanced proofs in my brochure 
“Der Zustand der katholischen Kirchenmu- 
sik,” which to this day have never been re- 
futed. The Gregorian chant is a liturgical 
law, it is commanded by the Church. 


The comparison of the faithful with their 
prayer-books is not merely weak, it is ut- 
terly worthless and meaningless.—For the 
faithful have not by their prayers to exer- 
cise material influence on the celebrant as 
the choir has; the faithful are participators ; 
the singers are co-operators. 

The question here treated of, is of such 
immense importance, that I earnestly en- 
treat those who are in earnest about Church 
music not to spare me, but to refute what I 
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have said. If, however, I cannot-be refuted, 
I have laid the foundation on which I and 
every one else must build for the future, and 
I have shown that when in my reviews a 
composition is branded as unliturgical, it is 
at the same time unecclesiastical. 


(By DR. FR. WITT. 
Trans. by H. S. Butterfield.) 





Notes and Remarks. 


A Congress of Sacred Music was held at 
Turcoing, France, from Sept. 21-28. The or- 
ganizers called for a competition of sacred 
compositions in the spirit of the Motu Pro- 
prio of Pope Pius. X. A Mass and complete 
Benediction Service were asked for, and sev- 
eral interesting compositions were received 
by the judges, not only from France but 
from Italy, Holland, Belgium, Spain, etc. 
The jury consisted of the Abbes Bayart, 
Delporte and Vandewalle of the Commission 
of Liturgical Chant at Lille. Among the 
works chosen for prizes are a “Missa Do- 
minicalis” by Wimbst, organist of Utrecht 
(Holland) Cathedral; “Domine Deus” by 
Dom Keps of Louvain Abbey; and “Bene- 
dicta et Venerabilis” by Paul Delmoth. 





Speaking of the Motu Proprio,—lest we 
forget, this magna charta of Church Music 
will be 16 years old on the twenty-second 
day of this month. Not an age at which to 
be obsolete, surely. No, it is not obsolete, 
no matter what notions to the contrary may 
be entertained by those who persist in dis- 
regarding it in this country. 





The Catholic Education (Catholic Uni- 
versity) School Music Course is gradually 
nearing completion, the latest volume to 
issue from the press being Third Year 
Music, a manual meant to be put into the 
hands of pupils. In First and Second Year 
Music the pupils read from charts. The 
teacher’s hand-book of Third Year Music 
will soon be forthcoming. Fourth Year 
Music will complete the Course. In con- 
nection with this Course and in careful 
adaptation to it, a good hymnal has been 
brought out together with a separate book 
of accompaniments thereto. The harmonic 
settings are simple, but in good taste. 





The following is taken from a June issue 
of The Nation, N. Y.: “The man applying 
for a job did not attract. His exterior was 
far from pleasant. But curiously enough 
the fellow showed distinct interest in a Hol- 








bein drawing which was hanging on the 
wall At last he stopped short in the recital 
of his own virtues to’ ask pointblank: “A 
Holbein, eh!” The answer was, “Yes, it 
is a Holbein.” Then the visitor was asked 
how he happened to recognize this great 
master of the pencil. “Well,”—the answer 
came somewhat hesitatingly—‘“it is this 
way. You see, during the war I worked 
for the Secret Service and I was told to 
watch dangerous Germans. Now I don’t 
know any German and I didn’t know such 
an awful lot about Germans, either. I had 
to get some sort of a lead. So I used to go 
to the Metropolitan Museum every after- 
noon, and I used to wait in the room where 
the German pictures hang. Then when a 
fellow came around who seemed to like 
these pictures, I knew something was 
wrong, and I used to follow him. On Satur- 
days and Sundays when the Philharmonic 
gave its concerts I was in the gallery, and 
I used to spot people who clapped hard. I 
got many a fine lead from them too.” 


“What great things the war has done for 
art!”—the writer in The Nation exclaims. 
And vice versa—let us add. 





Let those Catholics who point their noses 
skyward at the mention of Gregorian Chant, 
reflect on the following taken from a non- 
Catholic source. 


“The Gregorian (Chant) movement in the, 
Church of England, one of the results of the 
ritualistic reaction inaugurated by the Ox- 
ford Tractarian agitation, although bitterly 
opposed both on musical grounds and per- 
haps still more through alarm over the ten- 
dencies which it symbolizes, has apparently 
become firmly established; and even in 
quarters where there is little sympathy with 
the ritualistic movement, musical and eccle- 
siastical conservatism unites with a natural 
reverence for the historic past to preserve 
in constant use the venerated relics of early 
days. Sir John Stainer voiced the sentiment 
of many leading English musical churchmen 
when he said: ‘I feel very strongly that the 
beautiful Plain Song versicles, responses, 
inflections, and prefaces to our prayers and 
liturgy should not be lightly thrown aside. 
These simple and grand specimens of Plain 
Song, so suited to their purpose, so reverent 
in their subdued emotion, appeal to us for 
their protection. The Plain Song of the 
prefaces of our liturgy as sung now in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral are note for note the same 
that rang at least eight hundred years ago 
through the vaulted roof of that ancient ca- 
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thedral which crowned the summit of the 
fortified hill of old Salisbury. Not a stone 
remains of wall or shrine, but the old Sarum 
office-books have survived, from which we 
can draw ancient hymns as from a pure 
fount. Those devout monks recorded all 
their beautiful offices and the music of these 
offices, because they were even then vener- 
able and venerated. Shall we throw them 
into the fire to make room for neat and ap- 
propriate excogitations fresh from the blot- 
ting-pad of Mr. A, or Dr. B, or the Reverend 
C, or Miss D? 

“Doubtless the fundamental and 
certainly praiseworthy motive of those who 
strongly desire to reintroduce the Gregorian 
melodies into the Anglican service is to es- 
tablish once for all a body of liturgic tones 
which are pure, noble, and eminently fitting 
in character, endowed at the same time 
with venerable ecclesiastical associations 
which shall become fixed and authoritative, 
and thus an insurmountable barrier against 
the intrusion of ephemeral novelties. Every 
intelligent student of religious art may well 
say Amen to such a desire.”—Dickinson, 
Music in the Western Church. 


What do all these melodramatic Italian 
invasions mean? Over in Europe, there is 
that hectic poet, aviator, and what not, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, leading a band of 
_Italian filibuster-patriots into. Dalmatia and 
taking possession of Fiume whence he is, 
even now, spitting a veritable fire of defiance 
at the Paris Peace Conference and at the 
Italian Government, which disavows or pre- 
tends to disavow him and his rash expedi- 
tion. 

And here in the United States we are face 
to face with an invasion of Roman singers 
who are setting up such a variety of claims 
as to what they are and represent that one 
is in danger of succumbing at the very out- 
set from sheer dizziness in the effort to 
make out their identity. Our invasion is 
in two sections ; there is a full choir variously 
announcing itself as “Sistine Chapel Choir,” 
“Sistine Choir of St. John Lateran,” “Pon- 
tifical Choir of St. John Lateran,” etc.; and 
there is a smalier group of singers, a male 
quartette, advertising itself as “Sistine 
Quartette,” “Soloists from the Sistine 
Chapel,” etc. The newspapers have in- 
formed us of protests that have come from 
Rome against this alleged unwarranted as- 
sumption of the title “Sistine Choir” or “Sis- 
tine Singers;”’ for Perosi and his Sistine 
Choir are not on a concert tour, but at their 


post of duty at the Vatican. Besides, the 
Sopranos and Altos of Perosi’s Sistine Choir 
are boys; but the aforementioned so-called 
Sistine Quartette has a mustached adult 
male Contralto and a large, rotund, mus- 
tached adult male Soprano. What need has 
such a “mixed” adult male quartette of ad- 
vertising itself as “Sistine,” when its powers 
of attraction as a first-class curiosity in 
these parts must be evident to anyone hav- 
ing even a faint knowledge of what was ac- 
complished in the side-show business by 
that arch-exhibitor of freakdom—P. T. 
Barnum? L. 


Berichte. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Das nachstehende Programm wurde anlisslich 
der Versammlung des Organisten Vereines am 6. 
August in Pittsburgh, Pa., von dem dortigen Ka- 
thedralchore unter Leitung des Dirigenten Jos. 
Otten zur Auffiihrung gebracht: 


GREGORIAN CHANT (Sung without organ) 


Gaudeamus, Introit for the feast of all Saints 


Viderunt, Gradual for 3rd Mass on the feast 
of the Nativity. 


Salve Regina, Antiphon 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 


4. Fourth Credo. 


‘A CAPELLA STYLE (Ancient and Modern) 


5 Tibi Laus Orlando di Lasso (1532-1594) 
6. Ave Maria Jacob Arcadelt (1514-1560) 
7. Duo Seraphim 
Ludovico da Vittoria (1540-1613) 
Ecce Quomodo (Lent) 
Jacob Handl (1550-1591) 
Vere Languores (Lent) 
Franz Nekes (1844- 
Improperium (Lent) 
Franz Witt (1834-1888) 
Terra Tremuit, Offertory for the feast 
of the Resurrection Franz Nekes 


Ecce Deus, Motet for the feast of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Johann Caspar Aiblinger (1779-1867) 


Domine Deus, Offertory for the feast of 
the dedication of a church 
ideas Aaecsescarates ia J. G. E. Stehle (1839- 


FIGURED STYLE WITH ORGAN 


14. Sanctus, from mass in honor of the Five 
WOME. 6.5.5.5 ccs. J. Mitterer ( -1850) 


15. Inveni David, Offertory for the feast of a 
Bishop Martyr Vincent Goller 


16. Credo from Missa Festiva Philip Loots 
BENEDICTION OF THE BLESSED SACRA- 
MENT 


in honor of the 


27. © Heen. Vintorum............... J. Mitterer 
18. Tantum Ergo K. Greith 


19. Laudate Dominum...G. P. Cima ( -1570) 
20. Tu Es Petrus M. Haller ( -1840) 





